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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 



THE PRELIMINARIES TO THE LABOR WAR IN 
COLORADO 

THOSE who have occasion to examine the labor press of 
the United States are aware that the recent industrial 
difficulties in the mining regions of the Far West are 
regarded as the most important in the history of economic con- 
flicts in America. Though most of these papers are obscure 
and their opinions lightly esteemed by the great dailies and 
magazines of the country, their combined circulation mounts 
into the millions, and they reach the most active and highly 
organized workingmen in the nation. Their general unanimity 
in unsparing criticism of the capitalists and government officials 
involved in the conflict over labor legislation and bargaining 
disputes in Colorado and Idaho must be recognized, therefore, 
as a matter of high social significance, whatever may be one's 
opinion as to the merits of the case. How serious this conflict 
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really is, what influence it will have on the political movements 
of the future, how deep and permanent the class feeling aroused 
actually is, it is of course impossible to tell ; but the fact remains 
that the student of social politics cannot afford to neglect the 
situation or to accept the ex parte statements of men even in 
high places as conclusive. 

Of course it would be unscientific to assume that a correct 
and final judgment may now be rendered on each of the in- 
numerable controversial questions which have arisen in course 
of the conflict. Doubtless no such desirable judgment can ever 
be reached, owing to the character of western life and the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of innumerable secret operations in the 
organizations of miners, employers and citizens. Nevertheless 
a calm consideration of even some of the indisputable facts that 
are available on the earlier aspects of the struggle will help to 
saner opinions than those usually expressed in the passing 
newspaper notices or in pamphlets. 

At the very beginning it must be admitted that the situation 
in the mining industries of the Rocky Mountains presents many 
puzzling features, due in a large measure to the conflicting 
nature of the available sources of information, the conscious or 
unconscious misrepresentation which everywhere abounds and 
the passion with which statements are made by partisans on 
both sides. The struggle has been so long and so bitter and 
has been so persistently drawn into politics that almost every- 
body has come to a final conviction on one side or the other. 
When this happy but perhaps unfortunate state of mind is 
reached even by men of the highest integrity, it is evident that 
their utterances, though clothed in the form of an official procla- 
mation, judicial decision or "frank statement" of facts, bear 
the impress of the conflict. 

In fact practically everyone in the regions involved is ranged 
on one side or the other. On one hand we see united the mine 
owners and others whose economic interests coincide or are 
thought to coincide with those of large properties and business 
in general ; a considerable part of the bench and bar ; most of 
the higher state officials and members of the legislatures ; min- 
isters of religion, to a great extent, and practically all of the 
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important newspapers not connected with the labor movement. 
As the labor leaders are fond of putting it, " the entire capitalist 
class with its dependents are against us." This is undoubtedly 
a formidable combination of the most influential and conserva- 
tive elements of the population ; it has been able to call to its 
support the state and federal military forces for the protection 
of property and the maintenance of order; and it has its in- 
terpretation of facts — already grown traditional and repeated 
daily without new investigations — which, if accepted at its own 
valuation, would furnish just reason for condemning altogether 
the miners' organization and its methods. 

On the other hand may be seen labor, standing practically as 
a unit where organized and supported to a certain extent by 
workingmen outside of the unions; some small business men 
dependent on the miners' trade, and scattered reinforcements 
from other parts of the population. This group also has its in- 
terpretation of the events in the conflict, which likewise passes 
as current coin. So far as the political parties are concerned, 
the Republicans have staunchly supported the capitalist group, 
while the Democrats, Populists and Socialists have stood for the 
real or alleged interests of labor and unionism — at least during 
election periods. 

Each side has taken a decided position and has an ever- 
growing literature of its own purporting to tell the truth. The 
popular view held by the first group was summed up by the 
late Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, in his reference to the 
locals of the Western Federation of Miners in the Coeur d'Alene 
district : " These organizations were originally undoubtedly 
legal and proper and were organized for a commendable pur- 
pose; but they have been taken possession of by men who 
utterly ignore all law, who are anarchists in belief and practice, 
and by them transformed into criminal organizations." ' A 
similar view was expressed by Governor James H. Peabody 
concerning the Federation: " It is in fact a matter of common 
knowledge in Colorado that for ten years this Federation has 
stopped at nothing to accomplish its purpose — threats, intimi- 

1 Senate Document no. 142, p. 68, 56th Congress, 1st session. 
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dation, assaults, dynamite outrages, murders have characterized 
its policy. The catalogue of its crimes affrights humanity." * 

Whatever weight may be given to these high official utter- 
ances, it is an undoubted fact that there is a very considerable 
and respectable element in the population of the country as a 
whole, and especially in the western states, which maintains very 
different views. The commissioner of labor in Colorado, for 
example, says in an official report : " The Western Federation of 
Miners has been especially fortunate in the selection of its 
officials. They are men who, with self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause to which the order was dedicated, have worked un- 
ceasingly to make it strong and powerful." " He also gives 
special praise to Messrs. Boyce, Haywood, and Moyer. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor and Industry of Montana, 
in response to inquiries addressed to him, writes of the Federa- 
tion that " it is a strong organization in Montana and one of the 
best conducted of all labor organizations. A good deal of un- 
just criticism has come to the order on account of the Colorado 
troubles and the final arrest of the officers who are now in Idaho 
awaiting trial." 3 Similar evidence from men of unquestioned 
integrity might be procured in almost any amount. Sucn 
statements on both sides are not given here as evidence, how- 
ever, but merely to indicate the highly controversial character 
of the problems at issue. 

Before attempting to present some of the concrete events 
which have been the source of all this controversy, it will be 
necessary to call attention to certain fundamental facts in the 
situation that must affect any sane opinion. Men do not act 
very much on abstract principles, but rather under the pressure 
of concrete environment bearing upon them at the myriad 
points of life's contact with reality. Therefore the labor 
troubles in the West can be truly understood only in the light 
of the western social conditions. 

The first fundamental fact is that these industrial conflicts 

1 Senate Document no. 122, p. 298, 58th Congress, 3rd session. 

* Eighth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 345. 

8 Letter to the writer from J. A. Ferguson, Commissioner. 
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have been waged on the recent frontier of America, the true 
significance of which has received a scientific appreciation only 
from the hands of Professor Frederick J. Turner. In one of 
the most important brief contributions to American history, he 
said of the frontier : 

So long as free land exists, the opportunity for a competency exists and 
economic power secures political power. But the democracy born of 
free land, strong in selfishness and individualism, intolerant of admin- 
istrative experience and education, and pressing individual liberty be- 
yond its proper bounds, has its dangers as well as its benefits. . . . 
Now, four centuries after the discovery of America . . . the frontier 
has gone and with its going closed the first period of American history. 1 

The men and the descendants of men who but recently were on 
the far-flung frontier line are suddenly confronted by the most 
complex problems of modern industrialism. Whoever is unable 
or unwilling to see the implications of this fact cannot hope to 
get at the intimate character of the recent difficulties. 

In the second place, the Western Federation of Miners, which 
has been the leading labor organization in the new industrial 
conflict for more than a decade, has not only concerned itself 
with mining difficulties but has championed the cause of work- 
ingmen generally, thus making itself far more obnoxious to 
employers at large than any union which confines its activity 
to disputes in its own trade. The editor of the Miners' Maga- 
zine says : 

In all the mining camps of the West, wherever any craft or trade has 
been involved in a difficulty with employer or employers, the Western 
Federation of Miners, being the dominant organization, has always ex- 
tended a helping hand to other crafts or trades to win their battles. 
The fact that the Western Federation of Miners has taken a hand in the 
battles of other crafts and trades for better conditions is the most potent 
reason why the Western Federation is so generally hated throughout 
the West by the employers' associations. 2 

1 " The Significance of the Frontier in American History," in the Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1893, PP- 199-227. 
* John M. O'Neill, in a letter to the writer. 
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Whether this is good trade-union policy or reprehensible from 
any standpoint need not concern us here ; but to aid one an- 
other is undoubtedly a privilege which workingmen legally 
enjoy, and it is a fact of the utmost significance in consider- 
ing the causes of the intense opposition which the Western 
Federation of Miners meets everywhere outside of labor circles. 

In the third place, the Federation, since its organization at a 
convention held in Butte, Montana, in May, 1893, has grown so 
powerful that many employers, and especially corporations 
with heavily watered stock on which to pay dividends, have felt 
compelled to devote special attention to checking its operations." 
Within ten years of its foundation the number of unions in the 
Federation had grown from fifteen to about two hundred, and 
the membership in good standing from two thousand to more 
than forty thousand ; and, during the last three years, its increase 
in strength has been considerable. 5 Its headquarters have been 
in Denver since 1901, and its membership extends over Arizona, 
British Columbia, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah and Washington. Its numbers in its ranks principally 
metalliferous miners, but includes some coal-miners, smelter- 
men and engineers. Owing therefore to the extent of the Fed- 
eration's field of operations and its rapidly growing strength, 
the mine owners opposed this new organization from the 
beginning. 

As the questions of regulating hours of work in mines, of ven- 
tilating shafts, check-weighing and the like have come up for 

'Labor Disturbances in Colorado, Senate Document, no. 122, 58th Congress, 3rd 
session, p. 35, et seq. John M. O'Neill, editor of the Miners' Magazine, writes: 
" There are now 250 local unions of miners, millmen, and smeltermen belonging to 
the Western Federation of Miners. The membership in good standing is about 
40,000. There are always about fifty per cent of the membership in arrears, or, in 
other words, sixty days behind in the payment of dues, which leaves them in bad 
standing. That this 50 per cent are in bad standing is due to the fact that so many 
lay-offs occur at mines, mills, and smelters throughout the West, and to the fact that 
the unmarried men among the miners travel a great deal from one camp to another." 

2 Ninth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Tenth 
Biennial Report for 1905-1906 has not yet appeared (May, 1907), the delay being 
caused, as I am informed, by the opposition of certain corporations which do not 
wish a report from the present commissioner. 
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practical legislation, the miners naturally enough have voted for 
candidates offering the most liberal promises on behalf of labor. 
Though the political allegiance of the miners as individuals has 
varied, the majority have in recent years voted for Democratic 
candidates for office and especially for the men who were 
thought to be friendly to labor interests. Until the recent dis- 
turbances, the Socialist party has never polled a very large vote 
in Idaho or Colorado, although it has had a ticket in the field, 
in Colorado, since 1894. Even in the Cripple Creek district, in 
the year before the beginning of the great strikes (1902), only 
sixty-seven votes were cast for the Socialist candidates, although 
nearly three thousand members of the Federation were em- 
ployed there. 

Nevertheless, the leading officials and workers in the Federa- 
tion have been Socialists; they have advocated socialist propa- 
ganda, especially among the miners ; and they have labored to 
commit the Federation to socialist doctrines, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is nothing in the constitution of the organ- 
ization essentially socialistic. In his presidential address de- 
livered at the Denver convention, Mr. Edward Boyce said: 

There are two classes of people in the world : one is composed of the 
men and women who produce all ; the other is composed of men and 
women who produce nothing but live in luxury upon the wealth pro- 
duced by others. Realizing this to be a fact, the time has arrived 
when this organization should array itself upon the side of the producers 
and advise its members to take political action and work for the adop- 
tion of those principles that are destined to free the people from the 
grasp of the privileged classes. It was the cry of the politicians and 
ruling classes in all ages not to disturb them in the possession of their 
ill-gotten gain, and we hear that cry ringing more forcibly in our ears 
every day. . . . They advise the workingman not to take political action 
lest he might wake to his strength and power to improve his condition. 
It has always been the aim of the ruling classes to divide the laboring 
people into two hostile camps. . . . The most important action which 
you can take at this convention is to advise the members of your 
organization to adopt the principles of socialism without equivocation. 1 

1 Official Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention, president's address; Eighth 
Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 343, 344. 
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After long discussion and active opposition on the part of the 
minority, the tenth convention adopted the following resolution : 

We, the tenth annual convention of the Western Federation of Miners, 
do declare for a policy of independent political action, and do advise 
and recommend the adoption of the platform of the Socialist party of 
America by the locals of the Federation in conjunction with a vigorous 
policy of education along lines of political economy. 1 

Since 1904 the Socialist vote in Colorado has greatly increased, 
mainly on account of the labors of the Western Federation of 
Miners. In that state Debs received 4304 votes, or 1 .y6 per 
cent of the votes cast for presidential electors in 1904, while 
Haywood (the Socialist candidate for governor) received 16,- 
938 votes in 1906, or 8.65 per cent of the total. 

The socialistic tendency of the Federation is, therefore, a 
most important factor in strengthening the opposition received 
from the public at large. However sound the arguments which 
may be brought against socialism by intelligent men who have 
investigated its tenets scientifically, it remains a fact that most 
of the opposition to socialism is wholly uncritical and unintelli- 
gent. Socialism to the average American means anarchy, 
revolution, desecration of the home, and a hundred other 
phases of disorder and destruction. As a result, many per- 
sons, ignoring the fact that terrible riots have often accompanied 
labor conflicts even where socialists have had no part in them, 
attribute the recent disorders in the West to the socialistic ele- 
ment in the Federation. Nevertheless, it must be admitted by 
every impartial student that, however wise or unwise the action 
of the Federation in committing itself to socialism may be, there 
is nothing in the laws or spirit of American government that 
denies workingmen the right to take the socialist view of their 
interests. 

It was under these circumstances that there began in Colo- 
rado a contest for an eight-hour mining law, in connection with 
which arose one of the most desperate labor struggles in Ameri- 
can history. Eight hours' work in mines was long urged by the 

•At each succeeding convention similar resolutions have been adopted, so that the 
policy is now strongly entrenched. 
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Federation as the maximum day, and, in several contests, it was 
recognized by employers ; * but in some mines and, more com- 
monly, in smelters and ore-reduction works, the hours often ran 
as high as twelve per day. The Federation accordingly organ- 
ized a movement for an eight-hour day, to apply not only to 
miners and reducers of precious metals but to coal miners and 
employees in blast furnaces. In this movement the Federation 
was supported by the United Mine Workers of America and by 
organized labor generally throughout the state. 

As early as 1895 an eight-hour law was presented to the 
tenth General Assembly of Colorado ; but, when the project was 
referred to the state supreme court, the legislature was informed 
that " an act such as is proposed would be manifestly in viola- 
tion of the constitutional inhibition against class legislation." * 
The bill was thereupon dropped. 

Three years later a combination of Democrats, Populists and 
Teller Silver-Republicans elected as governor Charles H. 
Thomas, who had pledged himself to an eight-hour bill. The 
twelfth General Assembly, on the initiative of a labor member 
in the lower house, took up the consideration of such a law; 
and, in March, the measure was passed, receiving the governor's 
signature on the sixth of that month and going into effect on 
June 15 (1899). The bill provided that the period of employ- 
ment in all underground mines or workings and in smelters and 
all other institutions for the reduction or refining of ores or 
metals should be eight hours per day, except in cases of emer- 
gency where life or property are in imminent danger. With the 
exception of the specified penalties provided for violations, this 
bill was an exact copy of the Utah bill which had been sus- 
tained by the Utah and United States supreme courts. 3 

The Utah court had held that such a law did not cause dis- 
crimination in favor of a class, because it was not an instance 
of " discriminations which are open to objection," as would 

1 Rastall, The Cripple Creek Strike of 1893; J. W. Mills, " The Economic Struggle 
in Colorado," Arena, October, 1906. 

'/» re Eight-Hour Bill, 21 Colorado, 29. 

* Seventh Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 126-129. 
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be the case " where persons engaged in the same business 
are subject to different restrictions or are held entitled to 
different privileges under the same conditions." The court took 
the position that the conditions in these occupations, especially 
those of a sanitary nature, furnished ample justification for the 
act. 1 The federal court treated the Utah law as a valid exer- 
cise of the police powers of the state. 2 

It was therefore hoped, in Colorado, that the state court, on 
mature deliberation, would, in view of these two decisions, up- 
hold the validity of the new law. Indeed the law does not 
seem to have met with very active opposition from the mine- 
owners after it had gone into operation, for a large number had 
complied with its provisions before its enactment. But the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, popularly known 
as the " American Smelter Trust," was directly affected on a 
large scale, and it determined to test the constitutionality in the 
supreme court of the state. The plaintiffs averred that the law 
in question was in violation of the bill of rights of the Colorado 
constitution, and, on July 17, 1899, Chief Justice Campbell an- 
nounced that the court had " unanimously decided that the 
so-called eight-hour law was unconstitutional and void." The 
opinion, handed down in full at the September term, held that 

it is manifest that this extraordinary and extreme statute is not neces- 
sary and was not intended for the protection of the public. Its sole 
purpose was to regulate private interests and enforce private rights. In 
no sense can it be regarded as a police law, and consequently is not 
within the police power. In this statute we have another example of 
class legislation where the legislature has attempted to improperly in- 
terfere with the private rights of the citizens. 3 

According to the state commissioner of labor, this opinion 
was received by the wage workers and the industrial classes 
generally with many expressions of disapproval and denuncia- 
tion, especially in the organ of the Western Federation of 
Miners, the Miners' Magazine. The commissioner thereupon 

1 Utah v. Holder), 14 Utah, 71. 2 169 U. S. Reports, 395-397. 

3 26 Colorado, 417. 
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approved a recommendation, already demanded by the Federa- 
tion, that the legislature submit to the people a constitutional 
amendment legalizing the eight-hour law. 1 The Federation 
now became extremely active in its advocacy of the proposed 
constitutional amendment. 

The question was thoroughly agitated ; and, in the following 
year, the Republican, Democratic, Populist and Socialist parties 
agreed in demanding the proposed amendment, which should 
establish the eight-hour law beyond all question. The next 
General Assembly, which met in January, 1901, passed an act 
providing for a submission of the matter to the people at the 
approaching general election. The proposed amendment to 
article v of the state constitution read as follows : 

The General Assembly shall provide by law and prescribe suitable 
penalties for the violation thereof, for a period of employment not to 
exceed eight hours within any twenty-four hours (except in cases of 
emergency where life or property is in imminent danger) for persons 
employed in underground workings, blast furnaces, smelters, and any 
ore-reduction works or any other branch of industry or labor that the 
General Assembly may consider injurious or dangerous to health, life, 
or limb.' 

The general election of November 4, 1902, resulted in a total 
vote of 186,820 for governor (Peabody being elected) and a 
total vote of 99,246 on the amendment, 72,980 voting for it. 
Several other amendments were submitted at the same time, but 
none received such strong approval from the voters. 

To the next General Assembly, which met on January 7, 1903, 
was entrusted the task of complying with the mandate of the 
people as expressed in the constitutional amendment. Bills 
were at once introduced into both houses with this end in view, 
and the smelting interests in particular began an active lobby 
against the proposed act. After hearing statements from the 
mine owners and the miners' representatives, a bill was passed 
by the Senate and another by the House. On April 4, however, 
Mr. Nathan C. Miller, the attorney general, declared the Senate 

1 Seventh Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 153-427. 

2 Eighth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 426, 427. 
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bill unconstitutional, on the technical ground that the corpor- 
ations could not be made criminally liable as provided in one 
section (sec. 2), and that the act was ineffectual on account of 
the omission of the agents and officers of corporations from the 
penalty clause. The House bill was apparently subject to the 
same objection. At all events the session ended on April 6 
without passing any law on the eight-hour question. 

It was freely and bitterly charged, especially by the friends 
of labor, that these defects had been incorporated in the bills 
at the instigation of the large corporate interests engaged in 
mining coal and in refining and reducing ores. Although there 
is no direct evidence of corruption, in the minds of many citi- 
zens, especially the miners, it became a conviction that there 
had been corruption ; and this was one of the main factors in the 
bitter struggle which ensued. Thus was demonstrated the 
validity of the principle laid down by Professor Burgess that 

when in a democratic political society, the well-matured, long and de- 
liberately formed will of an undoubted majority can be persistently and 
successfully thwarted by the will of the minority, in the amendment of 
the organic law, there is just as much danger to the state from revolu- 
tion and violence as there is from the caprice of the majority, where 
the sovereignty of the bare majority is acknowledged. 1 

With the exception of the strike of the employees of the re- 
duction mills at Colorado City, early in 1903, and the resultant 
quasi-sympathetic strike of the miners of the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict, the labor difficulties in Colorado, in 1903-1905, are 
directly traceable to the failure of the legislature to enact an 
eight-hour law in accordance with the constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1902, and to the unwillingness of the mine managers 
to yield to the letter and spirit of the same. And the troubles 
in the Cripple Creek district are indirectly attributable to that 
fact ; for the miners were enraged everywhere over the action 
of the legislature. 

On April 10, 1903, the local union of the Federation at 
Idaho Springs, thirty-seven miles west of Denver, sent the 

1 Political Science and Constitutional Law, I, 151. 
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managers of the different mines a notice that " as the fourteenth 
General Assembly had failed to comply with the wishes of the 
people of the state of Colorado in regard to the enactment of 
an eight-hour law," all mines within the local union's jurisdic- 
tion would be required to conduct operations on an eight-hour 
basis. 1 This demand was refused at first but, after a strike, 
was conceded by three of the mine managers. The Sun and 
Moon mine, however, resumed operations with non-union men, 
and, on July 28, the transformer house was wrecked by two 
kegs of powder or dynamite rolled down the hillside. One of 
the dynamiters, an Italian workman belonging to the union, was 
mortally wounded but refused to reveal his accomplices. 
Twenty-three arrests of union officers and men were then made, 
and, at the indignation meeting, held July 29 by the Citizens' 
Protective League, it was declared that the " officers of the 
Western Federation of Murderers " were cognizant of the out- 
rage. 

As a result of the meeting fourteen of the arrested men were 
taken from the town jail and told by the spokesman of the 
mob, composed largely of business and professional men, not 
to let themselves be seen in the vicinity again. The League 
at once issued a statement that 

the action of the citizens of Idaho Springs last night speaks for itself. 
The members of the union were given to understand from the first that 
so long as they were agitators of socialistic principles we would hold 
them responsible should any damage be done to property in the 
district. 2 

The League then continued its work of deporting by force 
prominent union men. A committee of the latter, protesting 
their innocence of the outrage in question, petitioned Governor 
Peabody that they be allowed to return to their homes and be 
protected from " a lawless organization." They added, " if we 
are guilty of violating any law, we claim the right of being 

1 Ninth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 73 et seq.; 
Labor Disturbances in Colorado, pp. 151-159. 
1 Labor Disturbances in Colorado, p. 155. 
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heard before a legal tribunal." On August 3, the governor re- 
plied to the petition, declining to interfere inasmuch as the 
court had "full power to furnish redress." On August 10, as 
a result of an application by the attorney for the deported men, 
Judge F. W. Owers granted an injunction restraining members 
of the Citizens' League from disturbing the deported men, char- 
acterizing the League in its violent acts as a " mob guilty of 
sheer anarchy." Bench warrants were then issued against 129 
citizens of Idaho Springs on the charge of rioting, making 
threats, and assault. 

Fifty-one union men were tried in connection with the trans- 
former house explosion, and all were either acquitted or the in- 
dictments quashed by the district attorney ; but the strike for 
eight hours a day was successfully broken by the mine owners. 
The charges against the 129 citizens were never considered in 
court, on account of the great expense entailed and the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence. 

The second important strike on behalf of the eight-hour 
principle was made at Denver by the smeltermen. On the ad- 
journment of the legislature without action, the Federation de- 
manded the eight-hour day from the smelting and reduction 
companies in whose mills the hours were longest and wages the 
lowest. With the exception of two independent concerns, all 
the smelters in Colorado were operated by the American 
Smelting and Refining Company. In all except two of the 
latter company's plants — one at Pueblo and another at Durango 
— the men worked ten or twelve hours a day at wages ranging 
from $1.75 a day, for laborers, to $4.00 for a twelve-hours' day, 
paid to furnace foremen. 

On June 17, 1903, the local union of the Federation in Den- 
ver asked for an eight-hour day on the ground that the work 
was hazardous and unhealthful and that eight-hour days pre- 
vailed in the mines from which the ore came. * The demand 
was refused by Mr. Frank Guiterman, general manager of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company for Colorado, on 
the alleged ground that it would involve increased expenses 

1 Miners' Magazine, Aug. 4, 1904. 
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which the company could not afford without crippling the 
smelting and mining interests of the state. A strike was forth- 
with declared, on July 3, and a crowd from the adjourned union 
meeting which voted the strike went to the company's two plants 
and compelled 275 men there to stop work. The fires were 
extinguished and the metal in several of the furnaces congealed, 
causing considerable loss to the company. 

On the following day, Ex-Governor James B. Grant, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the company, was reported 
to have said : " We are in the fight and we will be there at the 
finish. What is the use of giving in? The Western Federation 
of Miners now want eight hours. If we grant them that, it will 
be only a question of time before they are striking for six." 
At the same time the union issued a statement, asserting that 
the company had watered its stock many times and that the 
employees were overworked to pay dividends. 

The manager is aware of the fact that men employed in and around the 
smelters are the poorest paid and most overworked of any department 
of labor in America. He knows that in a few years the physical organ- 
ization of the smelter employee is wrecked, and that the victim who has 
succumbed to long hours and poisonous fumes becomes an object of 
charity whose health and strength have been coined into dividends for 
the trust. . . . The cost of living has increased 30 per cent, and no 
one will assume that the American Smelting and Refining Company has 
increased the wages of its employees in like proportion. . . . The per- 
fecting of machinery and the displacement of labor which have been 
brought about through inventive genius have enabled the smelting trust 
to treat ores cheaper than ever before. 

President Moyer asserted that he had advised against the strike 
but said, further, that " for this whole trouble the governor 
and the fourteenth general assembly have much to answer. If 
they had done their duty, there would be no strike now." On 
July 5, Manager Guiterman stated in reply that 

the issue before the people of Colorado is whether corporations, which 
are an integral part of the industrial community, whether in combina- 
tion or not, which as taxpayers operate under legal authority, can con- 
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duct their business under the protection of lawfully constituted authority, 
or whether they shall be subject to the domination and dictation of an 
irresponsible body which assumes to represent the laboring class ; 

and he concluded with the assertion that the company " had 
always had the interests of its employees at heart." Thereupon 
application was filed in court for a writ of injunction against the 
chief labor organizations of the state, more particularly against 
the smeltermen's union, forbidding any interference, such as 
picketting and publishing orders commanding those at work to 
cease. On July 7, Judge Dixon granted the writ, thus, as the 
miners contended, throwing the weight of the government, which 
had but recently refused to carry out the clear mandate of the 
people, on the side of the mine owners who had bribed the 
legislature. 

The Federation of Miners, four days later, issued a manifesto 
challenging the statements of Manager Guiterman, which con- 
tained the following statement : 

Was the American Smelting and Refining Company considering " the best 
interests of their employees " when a literary bureau was established by 
the trust which flooded the fourteenth General Assembly with bulletins, 
using every specious pretext to deaden ' ' the consciences of the servants 
of the people ?" Was the American Smelting and Refining Company 
showing fair play when it maintained a lobby in the last session of the 
legislature to nullify the voice of the people as expressed at the polls on 
the eight-hour amendment? The responsibility of this strike must rest 
upon the infamous combination that corrupted and debauched the rep- 
resentatives of the people, who refused at the bidding of the trust to 
place an eight-hour law upon the statute books of Colorado. The men 
in the mines, mills and smelters are now convinced of the fact that 
little can be expected of legislative bodies to ameliorate the condition 
of the miner while corporations with millions can purchase the honor of 
men elected to enact such laws. 

On the same day, July 1 1 , the Federation sent out an appeal 
to the labor world to contnoute to its eight-hour fund ; and, the 
next week, Messrs. Haywood and Moyer brought out a reply 
to the American Smelting and Refining Company's claim to 
protection as " taxpayers." They printed the statement by the 
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state auditor to the effect that the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company was a " foreign corporation capitalized at 
$100,000,000," and had not paid its annual state incorporation 
license tax for the years 1901, 1902 and 1903 — that is, for three 
years prior to the strike. They accompanied this with another 
statement by the deputy secretary of state, certifying that no 
annual report from the said company was on file in the 
office of the secretary of state as required by law. Now, con- 
tended the miners, the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany has not only secretly debauched the legislature, it has 
defied the well-recognized laws of the state. We have pro- 
ceeded in a legal way to secure the eight-hour law; we have 
been deceived and beaten by the government we trusted ; the 
company appeals to law, receives its protection, and yet defies 
it when private interests are at stake. 

The smelter strike, however, was broken by the company 
although the Federation did not declare it off. Thus two con- 
tests for eight-hour schedules had been lost by the miners. 
Through their press and innumerable leaflets they were kept at 
fever heat ; and, in the autumn of the year, they were not in any 
conciliatory mood when the troubles began at Telluride which 
culminated in mob violence, military despotism and anarchy. 

Charles Emil Stangeland. 

State College, Pullman, Washington. 



